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devoted to the events after March 17, 1916, the date of Tirpitz's removal! 
from the cabinet. One hundred and ten pages are devoted to his Kriegs- 
briefe, of which one was written almost every day from headquarters at 
Charleville. Yet we notice a gap from May 13 to July 13, 1915. The 
letters of this period would naturally have contained the reactions on 
the Lusitania's sinking. Evidently Tirpitz did not wish to have them 
preserved, and the letters contain no mention of this success or blunder 
of the submarines. 

Students who have wondered about Tirpitz's influence on German 
affairs will find the answer given here quite naively. It is evident that 
after 191 1 (Agadir) he was at daggers drawn with Bethmann-Hollweg. 
The Kaiser likewise did not trust his judgment and was present at Tir- 
pitz's interview with Haldane, whom Tirpitz treats as a Machiavellian 
politician who was trying to render Germany defenseless and place her 
at the mercy of England. Tirpitz was evidently the enfant terrible of 
the cabinet. Bethmann-Hollweg accused him of undermining the chan- 
cellor's influence and standing, and in spite of Tirpitz's denial, the letters 
show that the accusation was justified. The Kaiser would evidently 
have been relieved to have been rid of him but did not dare dismiss him 
because of his popularity as the creator and symbol of the navy. In the 
cabinet Tirpitz's influence however seems to have been virtually nil. 

He did not approve the method in which the submarine decree of 
February, 191 5, was promulgated with its warning to neutrals, and 
would have preferred an announcement of the submarine blockade of 
the mouth of the Thames and adjoining regions, which would gradually 
have been extended. He tells us in his Erinnerungen proper that the 
Lusitania was armed and sank as a result of the explosion of the muni- 
tions she carried. He believes the war would have been won if unre- 
stricted submarine warfare had been declared in 1916. To him his fel- 
lows in the cabinet and in the direction of the navy, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Jagow, von Pohl, etc., were incompetent epigones. He confesses that he 
himself would have accepted the chancellorship, which may explain 
much. Later he was for Hindenburg. 

Christian Gauss. 

Die Oberste Heeresleitung, 1914-1916, in ihren wichtigsten Ent- 
schliessimgen. Von Erich von Falkenhayn. (Berlin: E. S. 
Mittler und Sohn. 1920. Pp. viii, 252.) 

For the student of the Great War, there could hardly be a more 
alluring title than General Headquarters and its Critical Decisions. It 
promises a kind of enlightenment which perhaps no research elsewhere 
would afford ; " inside " information as to the plans and projects, the 
calculations and expectations on which the principal operations were 
based, and competent critiques of their execution. The work itself is a 
memoir, rather than a history. It makes no references to authorities, 
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and furnishes little in the form of documents, but it bears evidence of 
more careful preparation than is usual with memoirs and of being based 
on authentic records or accurate first-hand knowledge. It is illustrated 
with seven maps in a folder and five sketch-maps in the text. A table 
of numerical strength gives the approximate numbers for both sides at 
various dates on the eastern and on the western front. 

Instead of an index, the book has a " register " of persons from which 
the most important name in the book, that of the author, is omitted, and 
in which the page-numbers are generally if not invariably wrong. 

The general idea by which von Falkenhayn was guided in his con- 
duct of the war was that Germany was fighting for her existence against 
enemies who were bent on her destruction. He believed that victory or 
defeat was a question of military endurance, that the salvation of his 
country depended on the complete development and careful conservation 
of her strength. 

The outstanding features of his narrative are the shifting of troops 
from one front to another, especially from the western to the eastern; 
the shortages and failures due to miscalculations made in peace and in 
war; the author's disagreements with Austrian headquarters; his fric- 
tion with von Hindenburg; and finally his resignation and relief from 
duty as chief of staff on an irreconcilable difference with the emperor 
over an indispensable, fundamental principle (um einen unbedingt fest- 
suhaltenden Grundsats). What this ultimatum was may be disclosed 
some day by Count Hohenzollern. 

Among the German miscalculations which von Falkenhayn admits, 
were the quantity of supplies that the Allies were to receive from the 
United States and from Italy; the strength of France on the outbreak 
of war; the limitations of submarine warfare; the unreadiness of Mo- 
hammedans for a holy war ; the natural defenses of the Suez Canal ; 
the feebleness of Austria-Hungary; and the power of the United States. 

Von Hindenburg was bent on smashing the Russians, on putting 
them permanently out of action by a crushing defeat. Von Falkenhayn 
was for pinching off a part of their army. Both operations were under- 
taken at the same time, without either having the force that it might 
and should have had. The joint result was, of course, a disappoint- 
ment. When afterwards von Falkenhayn called on von Hindenburg for 
a number of divisions for the western front, he received a reply which 
may be qualified as insubordinate, concluding with a request that von 
Hindenburg's views be laid before the emperor. They were laid before 
the emperor, and the emperor sustained von Falkenhayn. Whatever 
may be thought of von Falkenhayn's estimate of the situation, no one 
with any military standards can read the documents he presents without 
concluding that von Hindenburg was deficient in obedience and loyalty. 

Von Falkenhayn's story produces an impression which is confirmed 
by von Ludendorff's, that the recent war, making all allowances for un- 
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precedented difficulties, was not as creditable to the German agencies 
of preparation and execution as the war of 1870-1871. Perhaps, von 
Tirpitz was right when he wrote in his diary (September 7, 1914), "all 
would go well, if we had an Iron Chancellor and an old Kaiser." 

A good translation of this work is published by Hutchinson and Com- 
pany, London. It includes the maps, with one unimportant exception. 
The index of names is not as faulty as the German, but is decidedly 
poor. The two Generals von Below (Otto and Fritz) are indexed as 
General von Below. General von Biilow and the former Chancellor von 
Biilow are indexed as General von Biilow. 

A translation published by Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
has the same text as Hutchinson's, but no index. It has the same maps, 
but some of the larger ones are so reduced in size that many of the 
names are illegible. It is entitled The German General Staff and its 
Decisions, 1014-1016. 

John Bigelow. 

Im Weltkriege. Von Ottokar Czernin. (Berlin and Vienna: 

Ullstein und Co. 1919. Pp. xi, 428.) 

Among the swarm of revelations that are appearing in connection 
with the diplomatic history of the war, Count Czernin's book is one of 
the really notable ones. It is true he is disappointing, for he continually 
makes us feel that he might have told us much more if he had chosen 
to, but, as far as he goes, he is well worth attention. He was altogether 
the ablest Austrian statesman at the helm during the war period; he 
knows his facts and they are inside ones ; and he writes clearly and 
with apparent straightforwardness, giving us the Austrian point of 
view as distinct from the German one with which we are familiar. His 
expression of his own opinions and aims is perhaps even more interest- 
ing. Though never abusive, he is frank in his language about his Ger- 
man allies and especially about Ludendorff and the military party, whose 
policy he regards as responsible for bringing their country to ruin. As 
for his own policy, his main thesis is that Austria was too completely 
in the hands of her powerful friend for her to be able to make peace 
alone. Any attempt to do so would have been suppressed, and sup- 
pressed by force if need be. Another objection to a separate arrange- 
ment was that the Allies, by the famous treaty of London of 1915, had 
committed themselves to the dismemberment of Austria. Count Czernin 
comes back to this point again and again, arguing that the agreement 
rendered it impossible for Austria to withdraw from the struggle. His 
own great object as foreign minister was to bring about a general peace, 
even at the cost of painful sacrifices on the part of the Central Empires. 
To his thinking, the main objection was the question of Alsace-Lorraine, 
because France, supported by England, would not lay down her arms 
until she had won back her lost provinces. He therefore made strenu- 
ous efforts to persuade Germany to surrender them, and in return he 



